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The Messages of Paul, arranged in historical order, analyzed, and 
freely rendered in paraphrase, with introductions. By George B. 
Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900 ; 
pp. 268; $1.25, net.) Two years ago the substance of this book was 
published under the title The Epistles of Paul in Modern English. The 
book has now been reset with some revision, and with the addition of 
introductory paragraphs and a preliminary essay on the epistolary 
writings of the apostolic age. The new volume is, therefore, much 
improved. Professor Stevens succeeded admirably in getting Paul's 
language into present-day English ; the most conspicuous fault is a 
heavy Latinized diction. The interpretation is well done, and the 
value of such a commentary to the non-professional Bible student is 
great. Such literature should be widely used among the general Bible- 
reading public. — Clyde W. Votaw. 

Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes nach der popularen Anschau- 
ung der apostolischen Zeit und der Lehre des Apostels Paulus : 
Eine biblisch-theologische Studie. Von Lie. Hermann Gunkel, a. o. 
Prof, der Theol. an der Univ. Berlin. Zweite Auflage. (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899; pp. xii+109; M. 2.80.) The 
present edition of this book — a most admirable example of historically 
grounded lexicography, in the service of biblical theology — differs 
from the first (1888) only in its preface. But this latter is itself a 
most instructive piece of writing, well illustrating by its criticisms of 
the author's own work, and by its suggestions respecting the methods 
to be pursued in further work along this line, the steady progress that 
is making toward a more thoroughly historical basis and method for 
biblical theology and so, indirectly, for dogmatics. Those who have the 
first edition will want this second also for its preface. To those who 
have not the first the present may be commended as a most enlighten- 
ing, albeit confessedly imperfect, piece of lexicographical study. — 
A Problem in New Testament Criticism. The Stone Lecture for 
1897-8. By Melancthon Williams Jacobus, D.D. (New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons; pp. 285 ; $1.50.) This volume from the New Testa- 
ment professor in the Hartford Seminary deals mainly with the prob- 
lem of the authority of the apostles, as affected on the one hand by 
environment and on the other by the Spirit of God. The author rec- 
ognizes a real influence of environment, not wholly to the disadvantage 
of the apostles, and a real development, yet maintains that to the 
apostles was given a unique function in interpreting, as even Jesus in 
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his ministry could not do by reason of the incompleteness of his own 
work and the limitations of his mission, the initial facts of Christi- 
anity. The book has not the unity which its title would suggest, nor 
the clearness and conclusiveness which could have been desired. 
Between the first chapter, which contends for a certain method in his- 
torical criticism, emphasizing the importance of beginning with inter- 
nal evidence, and the later chapters there is an open gulf, over which 
we discover no bridge, unless it be the assumption that the method 
advocated in chap, i will establish the critical positions taken for 
granted in the later chapters. The proposition that " with the apos- 
tolic ministry development of the fundamental teaching of Christi- 
anity ceased," which is almost the central one of the book, is ambiguous 
in statement, and true, so far as we can discover, in neither of the pos- 
sible senses. But the book is one of learning and ability, and it will 
do good in stimulating thought on the important topics with which 
it deals. By the way, why should an interpreter coin the word "mis- 
exegete"? — Ernest D. Burton. 

The Development of Doctrine in the Early Church. By John S. Banks. 
(London : Charles H. Kelly, 1900 ; pp. viii + 213 ; 2s. 6d.) This little 
volume is one of the "Books for Bible Students." It is a convenient 
summary of the leading doctrines of the church during the first four 
and a half centuries. It is based especially upon Seeberg's Lehrbuch, 
but constant use has been made of Harnack's History of Dogma and 
Loofs' Leitfaden. The author has shown good judgment in his selec- 
tions, and the result is a well-balanced consideration of the different 
phases of the development. The book will be useful to those who 
want a very general view of doctrinal development. — Early Church 
History, from the Apostolic Age to A. D. 430. With Preface by the 
Very Rev. Dean of Norwich. (London: Charles J. Thynne ; pp.514; 
2S. 6d., net.) We have in this volume a series of fifteen lectures on 
the lives and times of the Christian Fathers, by as many distinguished 
churchmen. The purpose of the course is to reach the masses who are 
bound by no church ties, and who have consequently fallen into intel- 
lectual looseness and error in all matters pertaining to the formularies 
of faith. The thought seems to have been suggested by the extraor- 
dinary success of the American plan of imparting instruction to the 
masses by means of lectures. It was but natural that these lectures 
should be given in the naves of the great cathedrals, where all the 
surroundings would be as impressive as it would be possible to make 



